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Jackson Hole and the Tetons (SEE PAGE 16) 


Another movement in Congress to abolish Jackson Hole National Monument 
is threatening. This is not only a threat to the Monument, but can also be used 
as an opening wedge to break down the system of publicly owned lands in 
the West! Here is the situation: 


In 1943 Representative Frank A. Barrett of Wyoming introduced in Con- 
gress a bill to abolish the monument. It passed. The President vetoed it, saying 
that the bill would deprive the people of the benefit of an area of national 
significance historically, scientifically, and recreationally. 


In the present Congress, Representative Barrett introduced another bill, 
HR 1330, to abolish the Monument, and tried to jam it through the last min- 
utes of the 1947 session under “unanimous consent.” Three alert Eastern 
Congressmen blocked it. It did not get final action at that session. However, 
it carries over and will be ready for consideration in the House when Congress 
convenes this November 17. 

It is your move now. Your congressmen need your opinion, expressed in 
writing just as well as you can express it. The bill must be defeated. UNip 
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To All Members— 


Urgent.—Your action is needed now. Con- 
gress is reconvening early; much legislation 
which is inimical to conservation is on the 
Details of the threats have 


peared in previous issues of the Bu//etin this 


calendar. ap- 
year. Further information is given in this 
number, You are urged to study the ques- 
tions, make up your own mind, and act 
while there’s still time. Conservation needs 
high priority on your own calendar. We 
can’t coast on past successes. 

Following is a summary of the current 
status of the many-pronged attack by ex- 
ploiters of our scenic resources: 

Hole. The Izaak Walton 
League and the Wilderness Society have 


I. Jackson 


worked superbly well to preserve the kind 
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ee 


of national monument needed here, and we 
have drawn on their literature in these Pages, 
Prompt action is required to stop this legis 
lation on the floor of the House, or failing 
that, in the Senate or the White House. 

2. Olympic Park. Bestor Robinson re. 
ports on the situation in this issue. It is be 
lieved that committee hearings may result 
in a compromise boundary-commission bil], 
This, too, must be fought, for any commis 
sion named at this time is too likely to seek 
only to take from the park—not add to it 
or hold it intact. 

3. Grazing Lands. Here again the Izaak 
Walton League has been especially active, 
Articles by DeVoto and Thompson in the 
1947 annual Bu//etin have given the back- 
ground of this threat; further details ap- 
pear here, and the latest news is carried in 
local papers. The threat to the Forest Service 
and to forest lands embodied in the stock- 
men-inspired legislation is a vital question 
to members as well as to al] U.S. citizens. 

4. Butano Redwoods. The ax is about to 
swing in an area that should be—for its 
beauty and accessibility to the Bay area popu- 
Jation—a state park. The Loma Prieta Chap- 
ter presents the case in this issue. 

The action needed? By all means write 
your congressional representatives on thes 
matters of national importance to conserve 
tion (items 1 to 3). Ask your local news 
paper who your representatives are if you 
don’t know. The House Public Lands Com- 
mittee still needs your letters, too. See the 
June Bulletin for a roster of the committee. 

Remember. If you don’t act now to sate 
these resources we all treasure, who will? 

Let the club know when you have written. 
A carbon copy of your letter, addressed to 
the Secretary, will make it known that you 
are doing your part. 


D. R. B. 
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Rumblings From Mount Olympus 


On September 16 and 17, the House Public 
Lands Committee held public hearings in 
Olympic National Park upon two proposals 
pending before Congress. The first proposal 
was to eliminate approximately 56,000 acres 
(two and a half billion board feet) from 
Olympic National Park. The second was to 
create a commission with powers of recom- 
mendation to propose changes in boundaries 
of the park. The commission as proposed 
would consist of representatives of the Forest 
National National 


Parks Association, and six representatives of 


Service, Park Service, 
various local interests in the state of Wash- 
ington. 

Because of the importance of the hearing, 
Honorable Richard J. Welch, Member of 
Congress from San Francisco and chairman 
of the consolidated Public Lands Commit- 
tee, presided in place of the chairman of the 
subcommittee. Time for presentation was 
equally allocated between opponents and pro- 
ponents. 

The 


brought out in the testimony: 


following important facts were 

1. The woodworking industry (lumber, 
plywood, and pulp) on the Olympic Penin- 
sula has a capacity of 1.2 billion board feet 
per year. 

2. There remains on the Olympic Penin- 
sula outside of the national park between 42 
and 47 billion board feet of virgin timber 
and in western Oregon and Washington ap- 
proximately 500 billion board feet of saw 
timber. 

3. The lumber industry on the Olympic 
Peninsula has in the past been guilty of 
wastefulness and unsound forestry practices, 
but in recent years has made substantial prog- 
ress toward the development of sustained 
yield units. The owners of the bulk of the 


privately held lands on the Peninsula, how- 
ever, have not as yet indicated a willingness 
to subject their properties to sustained-yield 
agreements as authorized by the McNary 
Act. 

4. The bulk of the virgin timber on the 
Olympic Peninsula belongs either to the 
Forest Service or to large corporations and, 
accordingly, those industries which have re- 
lied on short-term purchase of stumpage re- 
quirements would be forced to cease opera- 
tions to a large extent unless the timber areas 
available for commercial exploitation were 
enlarged by reduction of the Olympic Na- 
tional Park boundaries. In other words, the 
“cut and get out” members of the industry 
are nearing the end of the program. 

5. The proponents presented a study 
showing the elimination of 10 billion board 
feet of the total of 17% billion board feet 
of timber in the Olympic National Park. 
This would leave only the high alpine area, 
a fringe of timber surrounding it, and a strip 
one mile wide along the river bottoms to the 
present boundaries of the park. 

Organizations in opposition to the two bills 
were numerous and included mountaineering 
and conservation organizations, and others 
such as the Washington State Grange and the 
State Conference of Washington Women’s 
Clubs. 

The arguments of the proponents stressed 
economic need. The arguments of the op- 
ponents emphasized the following: 

1. The national parks belong to one hun- 
dred and forty million people and any re- 
duction in boundaries must be decided upon 
the basis of national interest, not of loca! 
interest. Leaving one half of one per cent 
of the timber lands of the nation the way 


God made them and preserved in the form 
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of national parks is not an un fair division be- 


tween preservation and commercial exploita- 


tion. 


2. In view of the amount of timber still 


available in western Washington and Oregon, 
there is no present necessity of surrendering 


portions of the Olympic National Park to 


meet the national demand for ]umber. 


3. The long-range economic value of tour- 
ist travel to a national park more than over- 


balances the temporary gains from elimina- 


tion of essential parts of the park acreage. 


4. The present proposal to exclude 2.5 


billion board feet is not a settlement of the 


problem but only a first bite in a program to 


cut off 10 billion board feet. 


5. Even though the park contained more 


timber land than was required for the preser- 


vation of an adequate sample of the western 
rain forest (which was not admitted), the 
OGiympic Peninsula timber interests should 
not in fairness be granted any area of the na- 
tional park by change of boundaries until 


those interests have subjected the bulk of the 





forest lands on the Peninsula to sustained. 
yield agreements and thus demonstrated tha 
they have taken all steps within their power 
to place the lumber industry upon a sound 
basis, and also have in fact and not in hope 
abandoned the wasteful practices of the past, 

6. The commission proposed in the Mac 
bill was loaded in favor of local interes 
and does not fairly represent the one hun. 
dred and forty million owners of the Olym- 
pic National Park. In connection with this 
bill the National Parks Association, although 
expressing its desire to aid Congress in any 
possible way on national-park matters, ad- 
vised the committee that it could not and 
would not appoint a representative on the 
proposed commission. 

it was a pleasure to present the viewpoint 
of the Sierra Club to the Committee and to 
see that adequate distribution was made of 
the editorial board’s excellent pamphlet en- 
titled “Trouble on Olympus.” 

Bestor Ropinson, 


President 


Redwoods at the Front Door 


Outstanding among the redwoods of the 
San Francisco Bay area is the Butano Forest, 
consisting of 4,500 acres of one of the finest 
forests of virgin Seguoia sempervirens, which 
lies midway between Big Basin and San 
Mateo Memorial Park, less than an hour’s 
drive from San Francisco. 

Unfortunately, the redwoods are in the 
immediate path of lumbering operations, and 
unless every effort is made te save the Butano 
Forest soon, this beautiful stand of trees will 
be irretrievably lost, and the growing local 
population, as wel] as an increasing number 
of visitors, will either be confined to the al- 
ready overcrowded existing parks or be 


forced to drive long distances to others. 


Many of the Butano trees are from 2,000 
to 3,000 years old and in perfect growing 
condition ; some are 50 to 60 feet in circum- 
ference, 200 to 300 feet high. The forest i 
the last remaining stand of what once com- 
prised the vast redwood area of the Santa 
Cruz Range. It is the only area of its kind 
in the Bay Region, and the only remaining 
grove of giant redwoods south of Garber 
ville. These trees should be preserved be 
cause they represent living examples of speci- 
men redwoods. Logging companies, however, 
are now cutting on the edges and have already 
cruised the heart of the virgin forest. 

Frederick Law Olmsted has surveyed the 


[ Continued on page 15] 
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Diagnosis or Autopsy? 


We attended the hearing on the grazing 
question today (September 24) when the 
Committee on Public Lands of the House 
paused in the Victorian splendor of the super- 
visors’ room in the San Francisco City Hall 
in the course of a hearing-tour of the West. 
The Committee had just come from Olym- 
pic National Park by way of Redding, and 
as the hearing wore on some of us marveled 
at the members’ patience in their sel f-inflict- 
ed punishment of listening to speaker after 
speaker, argument after argument, day after 
day in city after city. 

Committee Chairman Richard ]. Welch 
opened the meeting and spoke very well 
about the general problem of conservation, 
pointing out that the nation could not long 
continue to cut half again as much timber 
each year as it grew. Governor Earl Warren 
spoke on the Central Valley project. Speakers 
for various organizations then gave pro-and- 
con arguments on many subjects. Secretary 
Richard M. Leonard presented the Sierra 
Club case for recreational use of public lands, 
stating that the nation, and California in 
particular, was already beginning to over- 
crowd recreational lands now set aside, and 
would soon need more, not less; he argued 
that recreationists should be given adequate 
representation on any board Congress might 
set up to advise the various government serv- 
ices on the multiple use of public lands. His 
argument was not questioned. The Sierra 
Club position had been reached by a good 
sound route—as should be expected of an 
organization with mountaineers in it—and 
was unassailable. The Committee heard the 
presentation through, and entered it in the 
record—a record which one Committee 
member feared would grow to the propor- 
tions of an unabridged Wedster. 


Most other witnesses were heard without 
interruption, filed their supplemental briefs, 
and sat down. Among them were lumbermen, 
county representatives, churchmen, farmers, 
women’s club and fish and game people. The 
Forest Service, to a certain degree on trial in 
the grazing question, asked but was not given 
audience. 

Congressman A. L. Miller, of Nebraska, 
was waiting for one witness when he had fin- 
ished a statement for the fish and game peo- 
ple. Why, the Congressman wanted to know, 
did the witness read a certain resolution op- 
posing transfer of public grazing lands to 
stockmen? Wasn’t this based on propaganda 
from articles in national magazines, being 
therefore no more than propaganda itself 
and not helping the truth of the record? The 
truth, the Congressman said, was that no such 
legislation was before Congress. 

The witness did not wilt, but, having been 
given only four minutes to talk, he had been 
rushed; he didn’t think of all the answers 
he might have. This meant that several other 
witnesses wished they were then in the stand 
to give the inspired retorts that occurred to 
them immediately, as well as the more devas- 
tating rejoinders that occurred to them a 
little Jater. 

It would have been a good show, no doubt, 
if the answer to the Congressman’s question 
could have been given, with dramatic over- 
tones, at the hearing itself. But it’s not yet 
too late for the reply to be known, both to 
that question and to stil] another one asked 
of an earlier witness by Mr. Miller. It is 
important that the reply be known, be 
stressed, be reiterated. For there are threats, 
real threats all over the country, to the last 
half-century’s conservation gains, and the 
argument applies to them all—to the grazing 
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question, to Olympic National Park, to Jack- 
son Hole National Monument, even to the 
immediate threat that a mining road be built 
to Shadow Lake in Sierra National Forest. 

In the first place we submit that the Public 
Lands Committee, of all committees, should 
most certainly hear arguments on proposals 
concerning public lands, whether or not leg- 
islation on those proposals is before Congress. 
The land, and the resources in it for today 
and for tomorrow, are the essence of the na- 
tion’s physical wealth, and public lands are 
a vital part of it. No public lands committee, 
in this Congress or any other, can be too cog- 
nizant of this truth, nor, where proper use 
of these lands is concerned, can the commit- 
tee have too much vision. It behooves the 
committee to know a great deal more about 
plans for an exploitive land grab, for in- 
stance, than may appear in the few printed 
words of the present version of any bill now 
before it. There has been an open and well- 
publicized threat by stockmen to weaken the 
present administration of public grazing and 
forest lands, to secure preferential rights on 
those lands for themselves, and finally to get 
the Jand itself. A bill to weaken Forest Serv- 
ice control in favor of stockmen is before the 
Public Lands Committee. A man need not 
be a seer to anticipate what all too easily lies 
ahead, regardless of what Paragraph 3, line 
17, of any bill may now say. The present 
bill is all too clearly armed to harass and 
soften up the opposition, even if it is not 
amended in committee, or on the floor of 
the House, or in conference. And it is all 
too clear to any follower of legislative pro- 
ceedings how alarmingly sudden may be the 
amendment and subsequent passage of a given 
bill. 

An analogy may drive this point home. 
Suppose an intransigent nation were openly 


to threaten to attack this country, were to say 





—..., 


how it was going to mount the attack, then 
were to forge the weapons and set sail for 
the Pacific Coast, armed to the teeth. Would 
Congressman Miller refuse so much as t 
discuss the matter until the enemy had in. 
vaded California and had set up its advance 
command post in San Francisco’s City Hall? 

Or, to change the setting from old-fas. 
ioned war to medicine: The committee on 
which Mr. Miller serves, and the corre 
sponding committee in the Senate, can well 
be likened to a doctor attending the public 


land 





land which seems to be forever suscep- 
tible to the ravages of men who care little 
what happens to the body of it so long a 
they satisfy their own immediate needs by 
invading and exploiting it. The least we 
should expect of the doctor is that he seek 
out the symptoms and treat the disease in 
time. Autopsies come too late. 

Mr. Miller’s second question was asked 
of another fish and game man who averred 
that half again as much money was spent 
hunting deer on California’s public lands a 
was realized from stock-grazing in the state’s 
national forests. Wasn’t this hunting revenue, 
the Congressman asked, just a matter of 
monev’s changing hands, whereas the grazing 
revenue was real wealth? The question was 
a good one, and it stumped the witness, to 
whom it was suggested that he think it over 
at home. The witness probably remembered 
the right comeback as soon as he reached his 
seat, for the Congressman’s implied defini- 
tion of real wealth belongs to an economic 
concept that went into oblivion decades ago. 
Services, as well as tangible goods, are now 
considered to be sources of wealth. 

But assume that Mr. Miller was right: 
Livestock produced on national forests con- 
stitutes real wealth. Something is made to 
exist which did not exist before. Jobs, food, 


income, taxes. The deer hunter, spending 
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$60 yearly for each of California’s 500,000 
deer, whether he gets one or not, is merely 
helping to circulate money derived from real 
wealth produced elsewhere. 

Now if it is postulated that real wealth— 
or livestock raising—merits precedence over 
deer, presumably because it is more economi- 
cal to grow a steer than to hunt a buck in 
order to put meat on the nation’s table, then 
alot of deer must go to make way for more 


domestic livestock. Man must eat. 


The 748 
The only trip of its kind in the world, the 
Sierra Club High Trip, will be in the Sierra 
again next summer, but this time will ap- 
proach from the west. The first and second 
two-week periods will begin and end in 
Kings Canyon National Park, at the familiar 
campsite at Zumwalt Meadow. 

The Sierra Club has recommended to the 
Forest and Park services that parties using 
twenty-five or more head of stock obtain 
approval of their itineraries in order that 
the service concerned may properly distrib- 
ute the use of high-country meadows. In 
keeping with this recommendation, the Out- 
ing Committee submitted a Kings Canyon 
itinerary to Colonel John R. White, who 
until his retirement this October was super- 
intendent of Sequoia-Kings Canyon Na- 
tional Parks. Park Service approval has been 
given, and first two-weekers may count on 
seeing country not visited for many years— 
Granite Basin, Simpson Meadow, Marion 
Lake, and Cartridge Pass plus Bench Lake, 


Similarly, the Olympic forests must go. 
National parks produce no real wealth, and 
man wants a roof. We can then go on down 
the line, ridding ourselves of all natural and 
man-made liabilities that produce no real 
wealth, from the parklike stands of giant 
sequoias to the geraniums in the window box, 
from the concerto to the folksong. 

All we shall have forgotten is that man 
does not live by bread alone. 


D.R. B. 


High Trip 


Pinchot Pass and Paradise Valley. Second 
two-weekers will take the 1940 High Trip 
in reverse—Sphinx Creek, Cloud Canyon, 
Colby Pass, Kern-Kaweah, Milestone Creek, 
with a novel (and optional) crossing of 
Lucy’s Footpass (just west of Mount Erics- 
son) to East Lake, and a final descent to 
Zumwalt. 

The major part of the food will again be 
obtained in Owens Valley, and packed over 
the crest to various cache sites, for the most 
part by the same packers who were with the 
trip last summer—we understand they want 
to go again. It is also hoped (a) that last sum- 
mer’s veteran commissary crew wil] again be 
on hand (but a few new applicants are al- 
ways needed) and (4) that food and hauling 
prices will be kept in hand. The manage- 


with notable 





ment has already taken steps 


success—to see that last summer’s seared 


meadows are well watered this winter. 


D. R. B. 


Influx 


Patron member M. Hall McAllister has for- 
warded a letter from Superintendent Frank 
Kittredge of Yosemite, which says in part, 
“This year a total of 775,878 people visited 


the park as compared with 641,767 last year, 
or about twenty per cent more.” 
Lumbermen and stockmen who think we 


need fewer, smaller parks, please note. 
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What Happened at Wasatch 


The 16th annual convention of the Federa- 
tion of Western Outdoor Clubs was held 
this year in the Wasatch Mountains, near Salt 
Lake City. The Wasatch Mountain Club, 
as host, provided their alpine lodge as con- 
vention headquarters. 

The business meetings held on Saturday 
and Sunday mornings were highlighted by 
spirited debate on the Olympic and the Jack- 
son Hole questions. The Federation was for- 
tunate in having as a guest John McLaughlin, 
Superintendent of the Grand Teton Na- 
tional Park (adjacent to Jackson Hole Na- 
tional Monument), who pointed out on a 
map the present boundaries of the park and 
monument and the revised boundaries con- 
templated by Representative Barrett’s bill, 
H.R. 1330, amended, which would abolish 
the monument by incorporating about 40,000 
acres of it into the park and adding the re- 
mainder (183,000 acres) to the Grand Te- 
ton National Forest. Mr. McLaughlin also 
briefly outlined the master plan for the en- 
tire area if the monument should become a 
part of the national park, as was originally 
intended. 

Development of the String and Jenny 
lakes area as a base for mountaineering activi- 
tics is planned, while Jackson Lake is to be 
used as a camping and recreational area for 
those who are more interested in the Grand 
Teton panorama. 

Another Federation guest, Dr. Olaus Mu- 
rie, Director of the Wilderness Society and 
long-time resident of the Jackson Hole 
country, spoke to the convention on the basic 
unity of the park and monument in their 
geological, biological, historical, and scenic 
aspects, 

From the standpoint of the Sierra Club, 


there were four important resolutions passed 


at the convention, which, in summary, pro- 
vide for: 

1. Opposition to any alteration of the 
Olympic National Park boundaries to bene. 
fit special interests. 

2. Opposition to any measures to abolish 
the Jackson Hole National Monument. Ap 
provai of the incorporation of the mony 
ment into the Grand Teton National Park 

3. Approval of a strong stand against the 
efforts of western livestock interests to gain 
control and eventual ownership of public 
lands at nominal prices. 

4. Opposition to control by Congressional 
action of predatory animals in Mount Mc 
Kinley National Park. 

Federation officers elected for 1947-48 
were: President, Cy Washburn (California 
Alpine Club); Vice-President for Califor- 
Alan Critcher (California Alpine 
Club); Deputy Vice-President for Califor- 
nia, Harry James (The Trailfinders) ; Vice- 
President for Washington, Major J]. Gris 
wold (Washington Alpine Club); Vice- 
President for Oregon, Robert H. Keudell 
(Chemeketans); Vice-President for Mon- 
tana, Kenneth D. Swan (Montana Moun- 
taineers); Vice-President for Utah, Steve 
Macdonald (Wasatch Mountain Club); 
Secretary - Treasurer, Melvin P. Becker 
(Trails Club of Oregon); Corresponding 
Secretary, Marie O’Neil (California Alpine 
Club); Editor of Western Outdoor Quar- 
terly, Marie Trappe (Trails Club of Ore- 
gon). 

At the close of the meeting the Chemeke- 


nia, 


tans’ invitation to have the 1948 convention 
at Silver Creek, Oregon, was accepted unan- 
imously. 

Joun R. Barnarp, 

Delegate for the Sierra Club 
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——_ 


New Rates at Tappan Lodge 
The Clair Tappaan Lodge Committee an- 
nounces the following rates for the coming 
winter season: 

Long week end: $6.00* (Friday night 
through Sunday Dinner). 

Short week end: $3.00* (Saturday dinner 
through Sunday lunch). 

Week days: $3.00 per day; six days or 
more, $2.75 per day. Children under 12, 
week days only, $2.00 per day. 

These rates include meals and a bunk to 
throw your sleeping bag on; also the privi- 
lege and duty of sharing household chores. 

For reservations up to November 22 write 
direct to Keith Lummis, Sierra 
Club, Norden, California. After November 


manager 


22 apply for reservations to the Sierra Club 
Reservation Clerk (at the Jim Davis Sport 
Shop), 2307 Telegraph Avenue, Berkeley 4, 
California, BErkeley 7-0635. Reservations 
can be made no more than four weeks in 


advance. 


* Includes 1oc for ski patrol and first-aid fund 
applicable to each reservation. 


Questionnaire 





A random-sample survey of members—their 
interests, activities, and opinion with respect 
to the club, is under way. It was initiated at 
the suggestion of Lewis Clark, who was in- 
terested in learning how many skiers there 
were in the club. The scope was broadened 
in an effort to determine when the average 
member joined, why and at what age, how 
much he reads and saves his Bulletins, how 
many outings he has been on, how he feels 
about local walks and mountaineering and 
rock-climbing, whether he has ever skiied, 
and if so how much and how well, what 
lodges he has visited how often, and what 
he thinks of various aspects of club policy. 

Out of 300 members receiving question- 
naires, 200 have responded. Accuracy of the 
survey and reliability of conclusions drawn 
from it require a 100 per cent return. It is 
hoped that the 100 members who set the 
blank aside will straightway unearth it, fill 
it out, and mail it to the Editorial Board (or 


write for another if they lost it). 


The S kier 


Although Sierra Club publications will at- 
tempt to keep the club’s 3,000 or so skiing 
members posted on touring, ski mountain- 





eering, ski tests, and ski huts—these aspects 
of skiing being especially important in the 
club’s winter-sports program,—the Bulletin 
cannot attempt to keep up with the vast 
amount of other ski news and literature. For 
national and international ski news, skiers 
should turn to the American Ski Annual, the 
latest issue being due in November. 

For what’s new in California skiing, see 
The Skier, official newspaper of the Cali- 
fornia Ski Association, William Stensaas, edi- 
tor. This paper is full of news, and the il- 


lustrations are exceptionally well reproduced 


for a newspaper. Fifteen issues are pub- 
lished in the course of the winter season, and 
the subscription price of $1.00 includes an 
individual membership in the California Ski 
Association, of which the Sierra Club is a 
member organization. Subscriptions may be 
sent either to the club’s publications address, 
or directly to The Skier. 

A subscription blank backs up this an- 
nouncement. If, like most members, you save 
your Bulletins and don’t wish to tear this 
page, just mail your dollar with a slip of 
paper giving your name and address, and add 
the words, “The Skier.” You will help a 
good paper to a good start, and keep well 
posted in the bargain. 
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Annual Dinner 

This year’s Annual Reunion Dinner and 
Dance, traditionally following the winter 
meeting of the Board of Directors, will be 
held on Saturday, December 6. Taking place 
in the Terrace Room of San Francisco’s 
Fairmont Hotel, the event will give members 
a chance to review the club’s work of the past 
year while passing a pleasant evening with 
their mountain companions. The customary 
reception from six to seven will precede the 
dinner, and dancing will follow the remarks 
of the evening’s speaker. Dinner reservations 
will be limited to 400. The price is $5.00. 
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—— 


Annual Photograph Exhibit 
The annual exhibit of photographs taken op 
Sierra Club summer trips will continue as 
follows: 

November 17 to December 6 at the Club 
headquarters, 1050 Mills Tower, San Fran. 
cisco. 

It is hoped that all who took photographs 
on the 1947 Sierra Club outings will exhibit, 

It has long been the custom for exhibitors 
to permit members of the club to obtain 
prints at a slight margin above cost. Orders 
will not be handled through the club office, 
but should be sent directly to the exhibitors, 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED 


BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 


1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933, of Sierra Club Bulletin, 


published bimonthly at Berkeley, California, for September-October, 1947. 


City of Berkeley 
County of Alameda ss. 
State of California 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally appeared David R. 


Brower, who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the editor of the Sierra 
Club Bulletin, and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal 





Laws and Regulations, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business managers are 
Publisher, Sierra Club, 1050 Mills Tower, San Francisco 4; Editor, David R. Brower, 2057 Center St, 
Berkeley 4; Managing Editor, none; Business Manager, none. 

2. That the owner is: Sierra Club (a corporation), 1050 Mills Tower, San Francisco 4; No Stockholders; 


Officers: 
Francisco. 


Bestor Robinson, President; Richard M. Lecnard, Secretary; Walter L. Huber, Treasurer, San 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 


Daviw R. Brower, Editor 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 26th day of September, 1947. 


(Sear) 

SUBSCRIPT 
The Skier 
1214 ] Street, Modesto, California 


Enclosed is $ 


Sat.y S. Browninc, Notary Public in 
and for said County and State. 
(My commission expires July 21, 1950.) 


ION BLANK 


Fifteen issues, $1.00 


. Please send The Skier (official organ of the California Ski Asso- 


ciation) to the following Sierra Club members for the coming ski season. 


Name 


Address 


Name 


Address 
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Directors Meet in Kings Canyon 


The fall meeting of the Board of Directors 
was held in Kings Canyon on Sunday, Au- 
gust 31. All directors were present except 
Adams, Heald, Livermore, and Starr, who 
were unable to attend. Colonel John R. 
White, Superintendent of Sequoia and Kings 
Canyen national parks, and Miss Harlean 
James, Executive Secretary of the American 
Planning and Civic Association, were pres- 
ent. The minutes of the previous meeting 
were approved as mimeographed and dis- 
tributed. (Only a condensed account of ac- 
tion taken at meetings is published in the 
Bulletin. Detailed 
club and chapter headquarters. ) 


minutes are on file at 


Kings Canyon National Park —The Sec- 
retary asked whether there had been any 
change in Park Service plans for the South 
Fork Canyon as published in the May, 1947, 
Sierra Club Bulletin. Col. White said that 
he knew of none. No contract for road con- 
struction would be let during the 1947-48 
fiscal year, but local surveys of the road have 
been made. He reaffirmed his stand that for 
administrative reasons he did not like to see 
packing facilities split between Cedar Grove 
and Copper Creek. Mr. Brower rejoined by 
recalling Mr. Olmsted’s main argument: The 
Copper Creek area is so restricted and of 
such great scenic importance to the canyon 
that no major development should take place 
there, and the few pack-train operators 
should have their main establishment near 
Cedar Grove. If that station were to prove 
uneconomic, it would be better for the gov- 
ernment to make up the difference with a 
subsidy than to lose the scenic value for all 
the visitors. 

Colonel White acknowledged that his in- 
sistence upon placing all stock facilities in 


the upper canyon was a minority view. He 


then spoke on the problem of providing sep- 
arate stock and foot trails. He pointed out 
that much damage had resulted from un- 
segregated travel in the General Grant and 
Giant Forest areas. The directors agreed 
that in heavily traveled, congested areas, foot 
and stock travel should be segregated when 
practicable, but it was not agreed that the 
upper, more scenic canyon be given over to 
horse travel and the less attractive lower 
canyon to foot travel, as suggested by Col. 
White. It was urged, instead, that the south 
side of the canyon, from Roaring River to 
Bubbs Creek, be left exclusively for foot 
travel. 

National park appropriations.—Superin- 
tendent White reported that Sequoia and 
Kings Canyon national parks have been for- 
tunate in obtaining fairly substantial trail- 
maintenance funds, but are desperately short 
of funds for construction purposes. Many 
master-plan trails need complete relocation, 
but funds are not available; funds should 
not be used on new construction until pres- 
ent trails have been put in satisfactory con- 
dition. The parks would then need from 
$50,000 to $70,000 for new construction. 

He said that the Sierra Club could be of 
great service to the national-park concept by 
insisting that adequate funds be allocated by 
Congress and specifically budgeted for pres- 
ervation of national-park values. He now 
lacks funds for work necessary to protect the 
General Sherman Tree and areas in Giant 
Forest now being damaged by erosion due 
directly to heavy foot traffic. It was agreed 
that such allocation of funds was needed. 

Olympic National Park.—In a discussion 
of the forthcoming public hearing in Olym- 
pic National Park, Miss James reported that 
Secretary of the Interior Krug had with- 
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the bills that 


eliminate approximately 56,000 acres of 


drawn the endorsement of 
timber from the park. Mr. Robinson asked 
for the views of the Board on national-park 
boundaries. Mr. Farquhar stated, “We have 
no objection to minor boundary changes for 
the sake of better administration, but we do 
object where the changes are for taking out 
lumber for commercial purposes.”” Mr. Daw- 
son added, “If boundaries are to be changed 
for better administration, it seems that land 
should be added rather than taken away.” It 
was concluded that the club would not op- 
pose boundary changes that serve to simplify 
administration as long as there is no impair- 
ment of the area contained. 

Miss James warned that the American 
Planning and Civic Association was emphat- 
ically opposed to boundary commissions and 
to boundary studies in general, since revi- 
sion of boundaries usually results in a net 
loss of wilderness area. Rarely is a boundary 
commission or investigation suggested unless 
certain interests have in mind the elimina- 
tion of definite areas from protective con- 
trol. It is usually not practicable to add 
enough to the protected area to produce a 
net gain. 

Jackson Hole National Monument.—lt 
was reported that H.R. 1330 (for elimina- 
tion of the monument) is on the consent cal- 
endar for early consideration when Congress 
reconvenes. 

The Directors heard a summary of the 
report by Arthur H. Blake, who visited Jack- 
son Hole National Monument this summer 
in the company of Park Service officials, and 
is thoroughly convinced of the necessity— 
for administrative as well as esthetic and 
recreational reasons—of retaining the monu- 
ment. 

The Secretary, the Treasurer, and the Ed- 


itor were directed to apply resources of the 


club to strong support of Jackson Hole Na. 
tional Monument. 

Mountain meadows.—Discussion of over- 
use of the limited Sierra grazing resources 
led to unanimous adoption of the resolution 
that 
through the park and forest services, of all 


the club recommend coérdination, 
high-country pack trips using 25 or more 
head of stock, and that the club offer its sery- 
ices in furthering this codrdination. Such a 
program would be formal recognition, as 
well as expansion, of Outing Committee 
practice, whereby proposed itineraries are 
submitted to service officials several months 
in advance of outings. 

Administration of High Sierra wilderness, 
—The Secretary read a letter from Norman 
B. Livermore, Jr., in which he urged that 
the club take the lead in formulating a con- 
structive policy for administration of all 
High Sierra wilderness, by arranging and 
also participating in a conference including 
those park superintendents, forest supervi- 
sors, and back-country rangers concerned 
with the high-country wilderness, together 
with appropriate regional officers, a Califor- 
nia Fish and Game Commission representa- 
tive, and the club. He recommended several 
subjects of discussion: analysis of existing 
packing permits, number of pack stock per 
person in parties visiting wilderness regions, 
provisions for improving the administration 
and patrolling of wilderness, and for extend- 
ing meadow protection and cleanup of camps, 
codrdinated trail maintenance, a fish-planting 
program, and means of securing funds for 
the various projects. Col. White expressed 
approval of the suggestions and stated that 
only the lack of funds had kept him from 
carrying out a number of them. The Presi- 
dent was authorized and directed by the 
Board to appoint a special committee to or- 
ganize for the spring of 1948 a conference 
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SIERRA CLUB BULLETIN, 


on administration of the High Sierra wilder- 
ness regions, the committee to act for the 
club as host. 

Air supply in wilderness areas.—Discus- 
sion brought out the opinion that air supply 
to parties traveling in the wilderness may 
be inevitable, but that the club should not 
encourage its adoption any earlier than nec- 
essary. The Board passed a resolution that, 
pending further study of the effects of air 
drop on areas not of wilderness character, 
the Sierra Club recommends that air suppl 
to private parties be prohibited in Wild and 
Wilderness 


and in the more remote portions of national 


Areas within national forests 


parks. 
Safety shelters in wilderness at eas. —Pres- 
ident Robinson stimulated discussion by 


stating the opinion that provision of artificial 
shelter would permit full winter utilization 
of wilderness areas with safety. Resulting 
argument on possible types and locations of 
shelters established the difficulty of defining 
minimum shelter or of limiting subsequent 
development. It was voted that pending fur- 
ther study of the effect of shelter use in areas 
not of wilderness character, the Sierra’Club 
opposes construction of shelters in Wild and 
Wilderness Areas within national forests and 
in the more remote portions of the national 
parks, 

The Forest Service had asked recommen- 
dation from the club on the matter of exist- 
ing shelters in a wild area, particularly at 
San Gorgonio. It was agreed that existing 
shelters might well remain until develop- 
ments at Poop-out Hill were completed and 
emergency toboggans were placed within the 
area, 

Mr. Kehrlein then described the incon- 
sistency with respect to the Upper Glacier 
Lodge, on Big Pine Creek, built within 


what was subsequently designated as a wilder- 
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ness area; Miss James suggested that on gen- 
eral principles of land-use planning, such 
nonconforming use may be continued after 
the establishment of wilderness boundaries, 
and Mr. Dawson pointed out that the reso- 
lution just adopted referred only to future 
construction. It was agreed that the Sierra 
Club would not oppose the announced in- 
tention of the Forest Service to have the 
Upper Lodge removed. 

Mineral King ski development. — Mtr. 
Clark described the Winter Sports Commit- 
tee’s survey of California snow areas made 
by Lowell Sumner and Richard H. Felter. 
Some 200 air photos were made last April 
and were then keyed to topographic maps of 
the areas flown. Although not disclosing any 
previously unknown areas, the survey pro- 
vided much valuable information, espe- 
cially in confirmation of an earlier report by 
Hannes Schneider and Luggi Foeger on the 
excellence of the Mineral King region. 

Mr. Leonard reviewed the club’s position 
with respect to San Gorgonio, namely that 
existing roads and construction in nonwilder- 
ness areas should receive maximum use in 
both summer and winter. He stated that on 
that principle he favored careful study of 
the possibility of developing Mineral King 
as a ski resort, as a reasonable alternative to 
developments proposed for San Gorgonio 
and for Sequoia and Yosemite national parks, 
although he respected the strong opposition 
by other Sicrra Club members to alteration 
of the present enjoyable qualities of Mineral 
King as a remote mountain village. 

Mr. Livermore suggested (by letter) that 
no plans should be made for winter develop- 
ment of Mineral King until its disadvan- 
tages had been studied: a survey should in- 
clude winter residence by qualified person- 
nel for observation of conditions, a study 


of probable costs of construction and main- 
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tenance of a winter-use road, and considera- 
tion of the intents of holders of private 
property in Mineral King. Colonel White 
pointed out how small an area is available 
for development in Mineral King, the great 
expense of winter-road construction, and the 
demand for extension that always follows 
construction of good road; he then described 
his interest in the development for skiing of 
the Shell Mountain area, just north of Se- 
quoia National Park, and described its ad- 
vantages, including proximity of the Gen- 
erals Highway. 

Shasta Dam Recreational Area.—The Sec- 
retary reported that H.R. 3175 had passed 
the House of Representatives. The bill ex- 
tends the boundaries of Shasta National For- 
est, surrounding Shasta Lake on three sides, 
to include all land down to high water mark 
on the lake, and transfers jurisdiction over 
the lake 


Park Service (under contract with the Bu- 


recreation on from the National 
reau of Reclamation) to the Forest Service. 
The Sierra Club has long followed the prin- 
ciple that the Park Service should not take 
over further recreational facilities, but 
should devote its primary attention to ad- 
ministering the great scenic parks that it was 
created to protect. On motion of Mr. Far- 
quhar, seconded by Mr. Brower, it was voted 
unanimously that the Sierra Club favor the 
enactment of H.R. 3175. 

Predator control—The Secretary re- 
ported that the bill directing the Park Serv- 
ice to reduce the number of wolves in Mount 
McKinley National Park was still being con- 
sidered by Congress. At their previous meet- 
ing, the Board had declined to act on the 
bill because of the complexity of predator 
control. The Conservation Committee had 
meanwhile studied the matter further and 
requested the Directors to reconsider this 
specific bill, Milton Hildebrand, chairman 


of the subcommittee on wildlife, making 
an excellent, well-documented report. It was 
voted that the Sierra Club considered it up- 
wise in principle for Congress to legislate on 
a detail of wildlife management, and there. 
fore opposed the bill. 

Bequest.—The Secretary reported that on 
July 8, 1947, a bequest of $100 left to 
the Sierra Club by Charles R. Holton was 
received by the club. 

John Muir papers.—Mr. Colby reported 
that a large collection of Muir documents 
which has been held at the Pacific School of 
Religion is now available for final disposition 
in a permanent library. The President was 
authorized to appoint a committee to arrange 
for proper disposition of the Muir papers, 
and appointed the following committee: 
Farquhar, Brower and Colby. 

Honorary Membership —Upon motion of 
Mr. Colby, seconded by Mr. Bernays, it was 
unanimously voted that Nicholas Roosevelt 
be elected an honorary life member of the 
Sierra Club in recognition of his fine con- 
tributions to conservation, particularly in ae 
sisting the addition of the Carl Inn tract of 
sugar pines to Yosemite National Park. 

Shand memorial hut-—Mr. Clark gave 
a progress report and discussed some of the 
difficulties which have prevented a final de- 
cision on location. Since the work of the 
several committees charged with responsi 
bility for initiating the study has not yet 
been completed, the matter was continued 
in the hands of the Lodge Committee as the 
codrdinating committee to prepare a final 
report for the Board. 


Ricuarp M. Leonarp, Secretary 





Hicu Sierra photographs by Mason Wey- 
mouth will be on exhibit in the Club rooms, 
1050 Mills Tower, San Francisco, during 


November and December. 
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Doubling Up 
The unusual strain 1947 has already wrought 
on conservation gains of the last 50 or 60 
years has strained the editorial budget in pro- 
portion—even though the 1947 budget was 
by far the largest ever. This number there- 
fore combines two issues, at a necessary sav- 
ing in mailing cost, etc. The doubling up 
has delayed this issue, as will be seen in some 


of the notices. We ask your indulgence. 


Handbook 


The long-promised member’s handbook, full 
of useful information about Sierra Club pur- 
poses, activities, and history, will arrive as 
Bulletin. 
Enough copies will be printed to supply all 


the November number of the 
present members (spouse members excepted ) 
as well as all new members expected for the 
next three years. A new edition will appear 
in 1950—earlier if members come in faster 
than expected—and comments and sugges- 
tions will be welcomed for the second edi- 
tion file. According to present plans, subse- 
quent editions will be distributed free only 


to new members. 


Guide Writers Needed 


November 30 has been set as the deadline 
for the 1948 annual Bulletin, which, it is 
hoped and fully intended, will appear as the 
February number, in February, thus getting 
the SCB back on traditional schedule. Un- 
less a miracle happens, the ’48 annual will 
arrive, as have al] the annuals since 1942, 
minus the desired section of “A Climber’s 
Guide to the High Sierra.” The editor has 
approached many of the club’s outstanding 
mountaineers, hoping to enlist their help in 
the completion of a worthy project—a book 
made up of parts published serially. But one 
by one, the outstanding mountaineers have 


made a hasty rappel and have vanished. 


The gist of all this is that we would like 
very much to have a few mountaineers come 


down off the rocks long enough to tell a lot 





of club members—in print—how they got 
up there. Six parts of the guide are in print. 
Another six—and we’ll have a book. Are 


there any voluntary volunteers! 


California Forester Promoted 
Anthony P. 


ester in charge of engineering work for the 


Dean, assistant regional for- 


California region, U. S. Forest Service, has 
been promoted to chief of engineering for 
the Forest Service with headquarters at Wash- 
ington, D.C., it was announced recently by 
Regional Forester P. A. Thompson. 

Dean Theodore W. 


who retires after 27 years as chief engineer. 


succeeds Norcross, 
James J. Byrne, engineer for the forest and 
range experiment station at Portland, Ore., 


replaces Dean at San Francisco. 


Skier First Aiders Needed 
M.D.s_ or who 
wish to volunteer for first-aid duty at Clair 


senior medical students 
‘Tappaan Lodge during the coming ski season 
are asked to get in touch with Dr. Raymond 
M. Brown, Medical Department, San Quen- 
California. A 


monthly. Board and room are provided for 


tin, roster will be made 


week ends and for holidays. 


Butano [continued | 

area for the State Park Commission, which 
has acted favorably and has set aside $600,- 
000 toward its acquisition, to be matched 
from outside sources. The Sierra Club, work- 
ing through the Loma Prieta Chapter, is 
making every effort to further the program 
of acquiring the Butano, but help is needed. 
The raising of so large a matching fand is a 
difficult task that will require the talents and 
energy of many individuals and organiza- 


tions. HeErRManN L. Horn. 
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More on Jackson Hole 


Significant Statements 
| By Kenneth A. Reid, Executive Director, 
Izaak Walton League, before House Sub- 
committee on Public Lands. | 
“Grand Teton National Park barely encom- 
passes the Teton Range; it needs some buf- 
. . The Teton National Park at 


present, without any other protective area 


ter area. 


around it, is like the Washington Monument 
would be with no grass plot or park around 
it, where anybody might put up a filling sta- 
tion or a hot dog stand right up against it. 
The mountains themselves are magnificent, 
but to preserve the full value of these moun- 
tains for this and future generations, we need 
a buffer area around it.” (The Jackson Hole 
National Monument as created, does give 
this necessary foreground to the majestic 
mountain view, does give the space necessary 
to full recreational use of the area.) 

“All the national parks and national mon- 
uments in the whole United States represent 
but 65/100 of one per cent of the land and 
water area of the continental United States. 
Whether the natural resources of that area, 
the timber, the grass, and other natural re- 
sources, are completely utilized or inviolately 
bottled up, would not make a ripple in the 
economic life of America. 

“1 am afraid that at least some of the op- 
position to this Jackson Hole National Mon- 
ument is motivated by the same groups that 
have in mind acquiring a large part of our 
Federal estate through some other legisla- 
tion that has been talked about a lot, but has 
not yet been introduced. 

“Should this monument be abolished, it 
would lend great aid and encouragement to 
those forces that seek to appropriate for 
themselves, the Federal lands belonging to 
all the people of the United States.” 


Why Protect Jackson Hole? 
Jackson Hole National Monument 
created by presidential proclamation um 
the Antiquities Act of 1906. Every 
dent, starting with Theodore Roo 
created national monuments under that 
Every one so created rests on the basic § 
Hole 


created. If one of these can be aboli 


by which Jackson Monument 

through such a movement as embodied 
HR 1330, then every national monum 
so created is open to private exploitation 

Every national forest has been created! 
presidential proclamation based on the orf 
nal Forest Reserve Act of 1891. If one 
of reservation so created can be wiped 
the books, then every national forest in @ 
United States is open to similar attack, 

The protection of a most important req 
ational area in the nation for use by citiz 
from al] parts of the nation is of great ¢ 
cern to all the people of Wyoming. Mg 
over, every citizen of the United States 
an interest in preventing the passage of & 
1 330, not only because its proponents wo 
take this particular monument from us, 
also because the movement against this ma 
ument is of high significance in the wh 
battle against one of the most avaricl 
land schemes in all our history. 

After you have read this explanation 
the tremendous significance of the mo 
ment, after seeing how apparently unrelal 
events fit together like parts in a giant jf 
saw puzzle, after reading this, surely 
see your own stake in doing all you can 
defense of our public properties, our 
tional] Estate. This break would surely ocg 
if HR 1330 is enacted into law at the seca 
session of the 80th Congress. Join the bat 
Stand up and be counted! 
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